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ting the great distracting question regarding their social institution . . .
to a fair vote of all the actual bona fide residents. ... If the constitution
be thus framed, and the question of difference thus submitted to the
decision of the people, I believe Kansas will be admitted by Congress
without delay."20
This utterance was not very explicit about what was to be submitted,
or in what fashion; but in a less formal statement, made at Leaven-
worth, he said something extremely significant in the light of future
developments: "It is my opinion that the convention ought to adopt all
the necessary provisions usually found in state constitutions and which
are not subject to controversy in Kansas. Thus there would be a consti-
tution adopted and a state organized, ready for admission into the
Union. Then I think the convention ought to prepare a separate article
on the subject of slavery, either for or against it ... [and] submit this
to the people."21 This statement invites close scrutiny in the light of
later charges of "swindling." Stanton, be it remembered, was fresh from
Washington.
Rumors and verified reports of Stanton's difficulties came East and
changed Walker's program. Evidently he must go to Kansas as soon as
possible. He wound up his affairs speedily and wrote to Stanton caution-
ing him not to use troops.22 By the middle of May he set out, glowing
from the banquet which prominent politicians and capitalists had given
him in New York as a send-off.23 He bore with him an uncompleted
inaugural address, some of which had been studied by leading party
administrators. Parts of it had been many times rewritten, and in some
cases Buchanan himself had substituted his own phrases.24 Walker
stopped in Chicago to give Douglas a final sight of the document.25
Meanwhile, the road between Kansas and Washington was carrying
traffic in both directions. The proslavery land-office ring had come East
that spring laying plans to organize the new state. Surveyor General
Calhoun, his chief clerk, L. A. Maclean, and A. J. Isacks, recently dis-
trict attorney and now land speculator, had journeyed to the capital in
March. Resolutely determined to control the new state, they wanted to
see to it that the Washington authorities were posted and would not
interfere with their schemes for distributing offices and subsidies. Also
they wanted to size up the new governor.